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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Circucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism, 


Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Comptex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—Our farmer W. A. H. says that, by observing 
the propagation of cattle and sheep, he has discov- 
ered the law which determines what will be the sex 
of offspring. 
the parents is prepotent, z. ¢., superior in sexual 
vigor at the time of begetting, reproduces its own 
sex. For instance, he says that in our large herd of 
cows those that calved earliest in the season pro- 
duced males in great preponderance; but later 
the sexes of the calves were nearly equal; still 
later the temales predominated ; and he apprehends 
that at the very close of the season there may be 
again an excess ot males. So in our flock of 
sheep, the lambs that came in February and the 
fore part of March were nearly all rams; but those 
that are coming now are nearly all ewes. Irom 
these facts he argues that a male, in serving a herd, 
begins in the fullness of his strength, and, tor a 
time being prepotent, begets offspring in his own 
likeness ; 
diminishes by service, the females become prepo- 
tent, and then the offspring takes their sex; while 
at the end of the season when he has few females 
to serve, the male regains the ascendancy. On 
these principles he accounts tor the tact (which is 
remarkable), that the O. C. produces a large prepon- 
derance of boys. He says that Male Continence 
preserves the vigor of the men, and thus gives them 
unusual power of reproducing their own sex... Is 
this true? and if so, is it for good or evil ? 
are questions big with interest. , 


but afterward, as his masculine vigor 


‘These 


bP. S. W. A. H.’s induction having been com- 
municated to our Mr. Herrick, he pointed out the 
following paragraphs in the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Secretary ot the Maine Board of Agriculture 
(1860)—showing that observations in France have 
led to the same conclusion : 

““M. Giron, after long-continued observation and ex- 
periment, stated with much confidence, that the general 
law upon this point was that the sex of progeny would 
depend on the greater or less relative vigor of the indi- 
viduals coupled. In many experiments purposely made, 
he obtained from ewes more males than females by 
coupling very strong rams with ewes either too young, 
or too aged, or badly fed, and more temales than males 
by a reverse choice in the ewes and rams he put to- 
gether. 

“Mon. Martegoute, formerly Professor of Rural 
Economy, in a late commynication to the ‘ Yournal 
D Agriculture Pratique, says that as the result of daily 
observation at a sheepfold of great importance, that of 
the Dishley Mauchamp Mcrinos of M. Viallet at Blanc, 
he has, if not deceived, obtained some new hints. He 
says that Giron’s law developed itself 1egularly at the 
sheepfold in all cases where difference of vigor was ob- 
served in the ewes or rams which were coupled ; but 
he adds another fact, which he had observed every year 
since 1853, when his observations began. ‘This fact con- 
sists, 1, In that at the commencement of the rutting 
season when the ram is in his full vigor he procreated 
more males than females. 
and the ewes coming in heat in great numbers at once, 
the ram being weakened by a more frequent renewal of 
the exertion, the procreation of females took the lead. 
3. The period of excessive exertion having passed, and 
the number of ewes in heat diminishing, the ram 


2, When, some days after, 





also found less weakened, the procreation of males in 
majority again commenced.” 
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—The following remarks about novels were 
made by Mr. N. at a late meeting : 


“There is a bad thing and a good thing in the 
general character of all novels. The bad thing is 
a false doctrine about love and especially first love— 
the doctrine that love is a kind of fatality—some- 
thing that people fa// into as aman walking in 
the dark might fall into a pit or into the jaws of 
a wild beast—that there is no help for it, no re- 
sisting it, no restraining it—that itis bound to 
have its way against God and man. That is the 
doctrine about love in nearly all the novels, and it 
is nothing more nor less than the justification of 
idolatry. That is a bad thing. But right over 
against that is a good thing. The universal doc- 
trine of the novels is, that “the course of true love 
never did run smooth,” and in that they teach a 
truth. The course of idolatry, which they call true 
love, never does run smooth. And one important 
aim of novels is to show what terrible evils 
people bring on themselves by trying to make 
a good thing of idolatrous love—to show what en- 
tanglements and what misery they fall into in its 
course. Before the story is through the lovers 
are generally brought into utter desperation—every 
thing is lost, dead forever, no help, no hope. That 
is the favorite plot of modern novels, and that is 
true to life. Idolatrous love never did run smooth, 
it never will, and never can. Anybody that em- 
barks in it will certainly find trouble and no end to 
it. So that the novels, if well understood, really 
teach the great doctrine of death and resurrection. 
We are all familiar with the idea that every 
thing we set our hearts upon has to die before it 
lives, or betore we get any satisfaction out of it. 
There has to be a death before a resurrection. 
This is the great doctrine of Christ and Paul and 
of the New Testament. It is appointed to men 
and to all men’s interests once to die, and our only 
hope is in what comes after death. This is the law 
of all our experience, and this is the law of the 
novels if you understand them rightly. This is the 
meaning of the saying, ‘“‘ The course of true love 
never did run smooth.” It is appointed unto all love 
once to die, tobe hopelessly wrecked—lost, buried, 
given up forever. I should say if the gospel 
teaches that doctrine and the novels too, it is bound 
to succeed. Christ has evidently taken the novels 
into alliance in fighting against idolatrous love; 
and if persons will study them with their eye on 
that great principle, that idolatry can not have a 
smooth course, that love must die and be raised 
again, that it must be received as the gift of God 
atter being lost, I think they will make a good 
thing of reading novels. 


“1 do not think the novelists really intend to 
teach that law; but in representing and interpreting 
things in a natural career of passion, they are 
compelled to teach it in spite of their false theories 
about the sacredness and fatality of idolatrous love ; 
and by a wise attention to this teaching we can 
get good from them. They really favor and help 
what we are doing. They tell just such stories as 
we can tell. They show that God and Providence 
interfere with idolatrous love just as our principles 
do. Some power causes all these troubles ; they do 
not come by chance. What is the matter? It is 


because God is against idolatrous love; he does 
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not mean to have it run smooth ; and if we serve | 


God in a loyal spirit, we shall find ourselves work- 
ing with him against that kind of love that turns 
the heart away from him. 

“It is getting to be more and more the fashion 


in working up the plot of novels, to interpose in- | 


surmountable obstacles between a man and his 
sweetheart—to multiply the difficulties and_ pile 
them up mountain high—make it a perfectly hope- 
less thing for the lovers to get together. They 
look and long and pine, but are far away from each 
other, separated, as it were, beyond redemption, 
with all the bars between them that can be in- 
vented. And if at last, by the working of Provi- 
dence, every thing changes and comes out right, 
it is because the difficulties which have intervened 
have chastened and softened the hearts ot the 
lovers, so that their love really ceases to be idola- 
trous. 

“T could take up most of the novels and, by 
making the good part in them a little more promi- 
nent, cause them to teach exactly the doctrine 
about love that we are teaching in the Community. 
The novels try to represent the actual course of 
love, and that is what makes them so interesting. 
Their charm really lies in the great law of God’s 
providences, that idolatrous love shall not have a 
smooth course—that all who give themselves up to 
it shall have nothing but trouble—that it is only 
the chastened, broken heart—the heart purified 
from selfishness—which can enjoy love.” 

—A savory dish which purveyor Allen set be- 
fore us the other day, reminded L. of the inno- 
cent reply of Barry Colles a year or two since. 
Some one, on a sundry festive occasion, asked 
Barry if she would like some tripe? 

“No thank you” she answered, “I am not fond 
of any kind of fish, they have so many bones !” 

—While at Joppa last week, Josephine was _ per- 
suaded by one of the sportsmen to try firing a ri- 
fle. The bare idea frightened her very much. In 
order that she might become accustomed to the 
gun, she was once or twice assisted to point it; 
finally having it well in place, she was instructed 
to pull the trigger, when of course the gun went off. 
Josephine supposing the report to come from some 
one else’s gun, did not for a few moments suspect 
that it was she who had fired it, and asked with 
some surprise “Was that my gun?” When told 
that it was, she gave the scream that she had ready 
for the occasion, It was a piercing sound, but 
rather late for the most tragic effect. 


—The following scene was enacted in the O. C. 
two or more years ago, but oddly enough, it escaped 
the notice of the journalist at the time of its oc- 
currence: 

‘¢A handsome hack drives up to the door—a 
finely-dressed gentleman steps out— is invited into 
the reception-room. The report spreads from one 
to another that a person of distinction is below; 
he is tall—looks very much like the pictures we 
have seen of Bayard Taylor! So Mr. A. (the com- 
pany man), arranges his toilet with unusual care and 
prepares to meet the unknown guest. He enters 
the room warily—wondering whom he shall see. 
The stranger advances toward him—he certainly 
has a distinguished air—can it really be Bayard 
Taylor? A moment of suspense and—bah! Mr. 
A. can hardly conceal his look of surprise—here 
stands in all his dignity and composure a—d@ um- 
mer for a soap-dealer! He called to see if he could 
not supply us with the article. Hum—” 

—For a number of days a robin was seen on 
our lawn, which had -he appearance of having a 
white head. For a bird that is so uniformly marked 
as a robin, this was quite a rarity; so to satisfy our- 
selves more fully, it was shot. Upon closer ex- 
amination, it was found to be nearly white on the 
top of its head and also on the back part of its 





neck. The rest of its head and neck including its 
throat, is mottled with white and black. The mot- 
tling extends down on to the shoulders and wings, 
while the first primary on the right wing is entirely 
white. The bird has been stuffed and added to 
our collection. We should be glad to learn if any 
of our friends have seen robins marked in this way. 
It seems to us quite unusual. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Thursday, April, 16.—It is two years ago to- | 


day since the first pile for the dam was driven. 
When the work was begun, it was thought two 
years would be required to finish it. It was be- 
gun in April, and was ready for the bridge in No- 
vember; for nearly a year and a-half we have had 
the use of the power. 

17.—April is proverbially fickle, or we should 
be ‘*dumfounded” by the pranks of the wea- 
ther. A cold north-east storm of rain and 

sleet and snow, of fifteen hours’ duration, has 
succeeded beautiful yesterday. “If the back of 
winter is broken,” remarked one, “his tail waggles 
some yet.” ‘Trot out the cutter and the bells,” 
said another,as he stepped to the window and no- 
ticed how the snow was whitening the ground ; 
and the meeting was opened by reading from the 
Spring field Republican, which had just been re- 
ceived, the following : 

“Mr. Cobleigh left off his flannels on Thursday» 
and on Friday morning he quietly said to his wife, 
talking through his nose, ‘* Mid Coblaid, get by 
uddergloads dab quick.” 

—House-cleaning and papering go bravely on, 
Ellen Frances having been added to the regular 
working-force. A ludicrous incident that nearly 
convulsed us with laughter, occurred in connection 
with it to-day. Early in the morning Ellen Fran- 
ces made some new paste for papering, and set it 
one side to cool. Several hours later when she 
was ready to use it, it could not be found. Ellen 
Frances looked for it, and Miss L. looked for it 
here and there, and every-where—nobody could 
give any information concerning it. Finally James 
Vail took the matter in hand, determining to find 
the missing compound, if possible. He searched 
for ita long while in vain, and thought it passing 
strange that he could find no one who had moved 
it, or even seen it. Had it been spirited away, or 
what? At last it occurred to him to interrogate the 
hired French woman who was assisting in house- 
cleaning. He went to the east chamber where she 
was at work, and found her dipping her cloth into 
the basin of paste and applying it vigorously to 
some of the wood-work. For half an hour or 
thereabouts she had been using it as soft-soaf, 
which article she had been told to use on some of 
the dirtiest places. Miss L. concluded that she did 
her work as thoroughly as if she had used soap, 
but that it took rather more elbow grease. 

—Last evening Frederick Marks gave the family 
some account of his class examination in “ Cal- 
culus,” which took place-at the Scientific School 
yesterday. The ‘“examination-papers ” were un- 
usually hard, and Prof. ——— felt himself under a 
special necessity to prevent skinning. F. says he 
never saw a man watch the students as he did, or 
manifest so much suspicion of ‘hem. The spec- 
tacle was ludicrous, as well as humiliating to think of. 
One of them told him as the class broke up that he 
knew of seven persons that had n’t got two examples 

right, and of two that had n’t got even one answer 
right. F. says that Ae got the answers to the first 
three examples right, and had almost got the fourth 
when their limited time expired. He says that he 
got decided help in controlling his attention and 
having his mind work freely under such trying cir- 
cumstances, by confessing Christ. In coming home 
F. met on the cars an old classmate of Charles 
Cragin, who looked over his examination-paper and 








pronounced it the very hardest thing that had ever 
been given to a class. 


—lIn a late meeting Mr. Nash reported some ex- 
perience showing the benefits of obeying his in- 
stincts. On the Saturday night previous, he was 
about getting into bed, when a very strong impres- 
sion came over him, that danger of some kind was 
threatening his hot-beds. They had been left as 
usual in the care of a faithful Irishman, and Mr. 
N. could hardly be persuaded that any thing con- 
nected with them had been left uncared for ; yet so 
strong was his impression of impending dan- 
ger, that he dressed himself and went down to look 
after them. To his great surprise he found that 
they had been left uncovered. As the night was 
freezing cold, his plants would all have been killed, 
had he not followed his instincts. Very early on 
Sunday morning, the Irishman, remembering that 
he had left the hot-beds open on the supposition 
that there was going to be a warm rain, came .over 
in much trepidation to look after them, and was 
thankful to find them closed, and every thing safe. 


—Last evening Mr. Noyes’ talk connecting his 
experiences.and successes with the missionary, the 
revival, and the Bible spirit, was re-read, and 
talked about, which greatly increased our faith and 
enthusiasm for God’s service. None of us, it was 
remarked, know what we are capable of under the 
influences of inspiration. Another evening late- 
ly was spent in an edifying conversation on the im- 
portance of unity and sympathetic action in our dai- 
ly experience. The faith that works by love, it was 
said, works by unity; the salvation that is working 
in us, is going to be realized through unity—it is a 
gift from God—a baptism of spiritual life which 
comes through unity. There is love and health 
and strength kere, and we should go enthusias- 
tically for whatever favors and promotes it, and not 
be satisfied with a merely negative state. Christ 
calls us toa more positive state of spirit. ‘here 
must be some common element that circulates 
freely through the body—like, for instance, the 
blood and nervous fluid in the human body; and 
that element is the life and love of God. Every 
member has an equal interest in contributing to 
this healthy circulation. We are called to unity 
—health of body and soul—in other words, to 
righteousness of body and soul. Let us pray, 
then, that every obstruction to unity, such as pride 
and selfishness may be taken from among us. 





NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 

N.—I think that habit is the essence of unbelief. 
It is especially opposed to inspiration, and inspira- 
tion is a vital communication with God, which is 
the essence of faith. What we need to transfer us 
from the kingdom of unbelief to the kingdom of 
faith, is inspiration in all things. Habit makes the 
great difficulty, for instance, in reference to our 
amusements. There is a continual temptation to 
fall into routine respecting music and other amuse- 
ments. Special love is nothing but a routine per- 
sons get into. Habit is the very core of what we 
call special love. It is only as we return to inspira- 
tion that we can have good healthy love or amuse- 
mets. So it is in business and every thing else. 
What is required is that we escape from routine 
and get into motion under the impulses of in- 
spiration. 

W. H .W.—* Be not conformed to this world.” 
Habit conforms us to this world. “But be ye con- 
formed by the renewing of your mind.” That puts 
us in the attitude of inspiration. 

Hi. F. S.—Living under law is equivalent to liv- 
ing in routine. The law prescribes certain rules 
by which we must be guided. 

7. L. P.—The system of routine culminates in 
death, the worst habit of all. 

N.—1 should like to have it distinctly under- 
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stood that the power of habit in love is what I 
mean when I talk about special love. The exhor- 
tation, “‘ Be not conformed to this world,” might 
apply here as well as any-where. “Be not con- 
formed to the world” in making a habit of love. 
I don’t care how much special love there is in the 
sense of warmth, ecstasy, devotion; but when love 
becomes a habit and loses its inspiration, it is 
hateful. 


W.—Though persons, when they first come into 
the relation of lovers, have as much ecstasy as 
afte: ward, it is oftener than afterward accompanied 
by the elements of gratitude and worship. Idola- 
try takes the place of these when love becomes a 
habit. 

N.—And excessive familiarity. 

W.—Together they spoil love. 

N.—I suppose one great cause of the pleasure and 
improvement we have in changing our diet is the 
leaving off of habit and letting in of inspiration. I 
don’t know but we should expect such changes 
will be repeated from time to time, as also in re- 
spect to business, amusements, etc, until the fresh, 
living spirit we feel when we enter on a new course 
shall become a permanent presence within us—a 
constant fountain of newness. 

T. L. P.—The opposite spirit from that of habit, 
is the revival spirit. 

N.—And that is faith. 

H. F. S.—Habit may be looked upon as the 
rival of inspiration. 

W. H. W.—1 conceive of habit as the broad 
road that leads to death. 

G. C.—In looking back on the old revivals I see 
they failed when Finney and the other leaders sub- 
stituted habit and routine for inspiration and faith. 

N.—The Finney revivals were carried on by 
what they called ‘“ New Measures,” which to a 
great extent led to the breaking up of old habits. 
For people to stop their work and go to meeting 
day after day for two or three weeks required a 
great overturn of old habits, and put people in 
a position to receive inspiration Many such 
changes belonged to the system of “New 
Measures.” Our whole system of life isa con- 
tinual struggle against the habits of the world, and 
in that sense is a “‘ New Measure ” system and pro- 
ductive of similar results. 

H. F. S—I don’t know but the central, grand 
fault of the Shakers will be found to be that they 
have surrendered themselves to the power of habit. 


T. R. N—When I asked an elder at Watervliet 
what the significance of their present style of dress 
was, he said, nothing, except that it was the same 
worn by the common people when their societies 
were founded. They had no peculiar notions 
about dress. But they had followed in this respect 
the habits of their forefathers, and so had gradually 
come to be singular. 


N.—We must remember that if we should adopt 
a regular routine of testimony, habits and dress, 
such as the Shakers have, or such as we have now 
even, and settle down into a dead routine, it will 
kill Communism. Any thing that takes the place 
of inspiration will prove the death of Communism 
as well as of Shakerism. 


A CALL. 





AVING business in the city of S. not long 

ago, I took occasion to call on a cousin whom 
I had not seen for nearly fifteen years. After 
threading numberless streets, and carefully scan- 
ning the door-plates of scores of brick houses, my 
eyes at length fell on the name of my relative. 1 
ascended the flight of steps with alacrity, wonder- 
ing if I should be welcome. I rang the bell. No 
answer. I rang again—a long silence—and I was 
doubting whether I had best ring again, when the 








door opened, and a lad of fifteen years stood before 
me. 

“Is Dr. D. in?” I inquired, fearful that I had, 
after all, mistaken the family. The lad replied re- 
spectfully, “ He is ma’am ; will you have the good- 
ness to walk into the parlor ?” 

I followed him through the hall into a small, 
though richly-furnished apartment. “ Father and 
mother and sister Laura are eating dinner,” apolo- 
gized the youth, “But I think they will be in 
soon.” 

This lad—the most unboy-like boy I ever saw— 
with his fair hair, large blue eyes, delicate com- 
plexion and soft, musical woman’s voice, answered 
my questions as politely and with as much 
consideration as a person double his age might 
have done. His costume was peculiar for a boy of 
his age. With golden drops in his ears, a fancy ribbon 
tied jauntily round his neck, a dressing-gown of 
gay pattern wrapt gracefully around his form, and 
his feet clad in embroidered slippers, he presented 
a very girlish appearance. I doubted if he were at 
all related to me. But in our ten minutes’ chat he 
convinced me of our cousinship, and proved 
beyond a doubt that he was the identical infant— 
the darling pet—which many years ago I used 
to fondle. 

While waiting for dinner to be over, I had time 
to familiarize myself with every article in the room ; 
I made note that the carpet was of the richest vel- 
vet; the chairs, sofas, center-table and ottomans 
were of rosewood ; that the walls were hung with 
satin paper, but were scarcely discernible for the 
numerous pictures, large and small, round, square 
and oval, which covered them; that a large Chick- 
ering piano filled a great space in the front-parlor ; 
that the back-parlor was quite crowded with elegant 
furniture, and that a huge mirror at the extreme 
end of the room multiplied every thing by two. I 
was about to try the tones of the piano when the 
Doctor entered, a well-preserved man past sixty. I 
was curious to see if he woul recognize me, after 
the long lapse of years. He stopped in front of 
me, as if waiting for an introduction. I said laugh- 
ing, 

“Why, Doctor., don’t you know me?” 

‘Know you ?”’ he replied, in his loud, character- 
istic way—I could have told that voice among a 
thousand—“of course I don’t know you. How 
should I know you with that thing over your face, 

I should like to ask?” pointing to the veil. 
I raised the offending article—“ Now do you 
know me?” 

“No, I don’t know you,” he still persisted, louder 
than before. He has a large medical practice, and 
is used to callers—probably supposed I was a sup- 
plicant for his “wares.” But I had no sooner 
made myself known, than he was all goodness, and 
gave me a hearty welcome. The innate refinement 
of the boy left us alone for a pleasant talk about 
old times, etc. I remarked, 

“Your son, appears to be a very nice boy.” 

“Nice boy? nice boy?—why he is a beautiful 
boy—a beautiful boy /” in the same loud voice. 

“Tsn’t there danger of your thinking too much 
of him?” I queried. . 

“Not a bit of it—not a bit of it. That boy isan 
angel. We don’t lead him. He leads me and his 

mother—he is leading us to Jesus,” and the good 
man leaned back in his chair, as if the idea were a 
balm to his spirit. He then told me about his 
oldest son, a young man twenty-four years old. 
He was married and living in California. ‘He 
might be a smart man,” he added, “but Oh! he is 
addicted to the use of tobacco, the besetting sin, 
the scourge of the rgth century. It is terrible, 
terrible—it undermines the strongest constitution 
and makes a man behave like a brute in society. 
I’ve offered that man a thousand dollars to give up 
the nasty weed, but he is completely besotted— 





and like thousands of others, will die its victim.” 

I was a little surprised at not seeing Mrs. D. I 
had not an hour longer to stay, and if she did not 
make her appearance soon, I should leave without 
passing a word with her. The Doctor went into an 
adjoining room twice, and came back with excuses 
for her non-appearance. A third time he went out, 
and when he returned his wife accompanied him. 
‘As polite and suave as ever,” I thought, as my 
cousin addressed me. I could divine her thoughts. 
I knew that courtesy alone brought her before me. 
I knew that underneath those smiles and _ soft 
phrases, lay enmity and bitterness of spirit. I was 
not mistaken. She had hardly seated herself be- 
side me, before she began the attack. 


“T can not see you cousin, without telling you 
how sorry I am whenever I think of it—that such 
a fine woman as you are—so bright and smart— 
should throw herself away in that dreadful Insti- 
tution!” Her face was flushed with excitement 
as she continued—putting her hand to her heart in 
a pathetic manner—“ It makes me feel dreadfully— 
dreadfully ; and—” 

“OQ now, Mary!” broke in the Doctor, “there 
isn’t any use in your going on like this. What 
good can you do?” 

“ But,” she persisted, addressing me, “ I’ve 
thought of you so often—and always with this feel- 
ing of pain. I think of what you might be—you 
are such a fine woman—that is you might be in the 
world—” 

“Pshaw, Mary” put in the Doctor, “why do you 
persist in tormenting the poor girl? There isn’t 
any use in such talk as that. She—” 

“Why, husband,” faltered Mary in a submissive 
tone, ‘I thought I had heard you say you were 
sorry that the children were in that Community— 
and this very girl—” 

“Well, well, I did say I thought their father 
made a great mistake taking them there after their 
mother died. But you must consider that they 
were very young then, and they know no other way 
of living—it is their religion. You ‘can’t change 
her feelings by any of your talk to-day.” ’ 

Here I ventured a remark for the first time— 
“Doctor, you are right. Nothing will change my 
opinion. I know what the world is, if I have been 
brought up in the Community ; and ' am thankful 
that my father took me out of it when I was young 
—for I have been taught the truth about myself 
and about religion—which I am sure I never should 
have known if I had staid where I was.” 

“Oh!” sighed my cousin, “it does make me 
feel dreadfully. It is such a pity!” 

“My dear cousin,” I said, “I am sure if you 
should once visit the Community, you would not 
feel as you do. I think you are prejudiced. 1 
don’t believe you have ever read any of our publi- 
cations, have you?” 

““No, and I never want to read any. It is 
enough for me to know that the divine institutior 
of marriage is not respected—that they break up 
the family relation,—and—” 

““Why no, cousin,” I said, “families are not 
broken up so much as they are in the world. The 
doctor was just saying that he had one son out 
from under his control, who is killing himself 
with tobacco. That is dreadful—it must cause 
you great distress. But in the Community our 
young men Stay at home—do not use tobacco—are 
steady and help to make a good home. My sisters 
and I never expect to separate—and my children 
will not go off and leave me: by and by, for they are 
brought up in the fear of God, and I am at rest 
about them. What can be better than this ?” 

“Well, I should rather my children would die 
than go to such a place—a great deal rather,” she 
said with emphasis. 





“ Well, cousin,” said I, ‘we haven’t time to argue 
this matter to-day ; if 1 had half-a-day instead of half- 
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an-hour to stay, I think I should convince you that 
the Oneida Community is a good place for children ; 
but as it is, I propose that we drop the subject.” 
“T thank the Lord God most high,” she said 
solemnly, “that you haven’? got half-a-day, for I 
dow t WANT @o be convinced /” 
“Tf that is the case,” said I, “let’s say no more 


about it. I didn’t come here to proselyte—but 
merely to make a friendly visit. I would rather 
not hear you talk any more on this subject.” 

She desisted. The Doctor proposed we should 
have a little music, and invited me to the piano. 
My cousins gathered round and soon all differences 
were forgotten in “sweet, harmonious strains.” 

I left soon after, noticing for the first time that 
cousin Laura had not been in to see me, and that 
though I had stopped nearly an hour, I had not 
been asked to “lay off my things.” I was quite 
sure that Mary was relieved to have me go. The 
Doctor invited me to call again, but as this invita- 
tion was not seconded by his wife, I think I shall 
never be tempted to do so. GITANO. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorpdeN, Epiror. 
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Spirits from Hades insist that mortals are indebt- 
ed for their wonderful inventions and brilliant flash- 
es of thought to super-mundane control. They 
say to the scientists, “Your wisdom is not so as- 
tonishingly overwhelming—so penetrating, _ tar- 
reaching and all-knowing as you think. Every 
one of you are to-day working out and living out 
ideas which originated in this world.” And to our 
geniuses they say, “Of a truth your noblest ideas 
are given to your brightest minds from our world !” 
Nor can we doubt that what they tell usis true. Our 
daily experiehce teaches that our best success in 
business, art or literature is accomplished by follow- 
ing a certain indefinable impulse, known as inspira- 
tion. Inventors get their best ideas in this way, 
and they can not feel as if they were the originators 
of them. So in writing, if you come under this pé- 
culiar control words will constantly suggest them- 
selves to you without any effort of your own mind 
—and the first words will generally be the best. 
Bulwer acknowledged this principle of control 
in the following passage from the “ Parisians :” 
“One evening after Isura’s return from Paris, 
by an effort so involuntary that it seemed to her xo 
effort, she commenced a tale—without plan, without 
method—without knowing in one page what would 
fill the next. Her slight fingers hurried on, as if, 


like the pretended spirit manifestations, impelled 
by an invisible agency without the pale of the 


world. She was intoxicated by the mere joy of | 


inventing ideal images.” 

Every poet is acquainted with this invisible con- 
trol, and waits for his moments of inspiration. 
There are certain conditions when he can write 
poetry, without which his every attempt is surest 
failure. 

N. tells us, “* There are innumerable ways in which 
genius manifests itself. Human natureisa harpofa 
thousand strings. One man has a genius for hor- 
ticulture, another for mechanics, another for music, 
and so on for every thing that requires doing in 
this world. But these special gifts are all really 
spiritual manifestations. The only way to do any 
thing right is to submit ourselves to spiritual con- 
trol. The great lesson of life is to discern and do 
the will of invisibles. The object of all education 
is to become mediums. Our works if they are 
worth any thing are a combination of heavenly in- 
fluences with our earthly striving. Thousands of 
people work in that way without knowing it. But 





the best geniuses are those who know and confess 
that they work under control. Paul was a great 
master of this philosophy.” 

The Hadean spirits, as we have seen, are quite 
jealous of their prerogatives, and are ready to com- 
plain of those who profess to be independent think- 
ers. The same criticism should go back on them. 
They are working out ideas that Jesus Christ 
started and that belong to him. If mortals are in- 
debted to spirits in Hades for their brightest 
thoughts and bravest deeds, it is just as true that 
there is a controlling power back of these Hadean 
influences. As the poet says we 

“* Look through nature up to nature’s God,” 
so we look through Spiritualism up to the su- 
preme Spiritualist—JEsus CHRIST. 


THE SPIRIT-WORLD TO THE FRONT. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 
ONDON is just now the center of interest 

in the conflict between Spiritualism and 
scientific materialism. In London the scientific 
sneers have been loudest against the idea of spir- 
itual existence or the possibility of its proof. From 
London, of late, has come the gospel of unbelief 
which banished every thing but the material world 
and what could be cognized by the five senses, to 
the realm of the “ unknowable ” and the non-exis- 
tent. And when Spiritualism came offering proofs 
even to these five senses, that there are spiritual 
powers and existences and 

“More things in heaven and earth 

Than are dreamed of in their philosophy,” 
the scientists laughed it to scorn, and refused even 
to investigate the alleged facts. 

But the facts would not down, and, what was 
worse for the unbelievers, would still keep coming, 
in shape and significance more portentous. It 
was no longer table-tipping and spirit-writing that 
challenged attention, but a long list of startling and 
stupendous phenomena (see Mr.. Crookes’s synopsis 
of them in the Quarterly Fournal of Science, for 
January), culminating in spirit-materialization and 
appearance to the natural sight, not only in dark- 
ened or dimly gas-lighted rooms, but in the light 
of noonday. 

Some of the most remarkable of the recent mani- 
festations have been in connection with the medi- 
umship of a young lady named Florence Cook. 
Many of these have been thoroughly investigated 
by Prof. Crookes and Mr. C. F. Varley, the cele- 
brated electrician, and constitute one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of modern Spir- 
itualism ; for we have, first, a medium of most won- 
derful powers, and secondly, in the person of Mr. 
Crookes, an investigator thoroughly scientific, hon- 
est, dispassionate and disinterested. 

So astounding have been the manifestations of 
materialization that some who have heretofore been 
adherents of Spiritualism, and, in connection with 
the Dialectical Society of London, helped to popular- 
ize its claims and facts, have doubted the honesty 
of Miss Cook’s mediumship, and attempted to ex- 
pose what they considered a fraud. But thus far 
such attempts appear to have resulted in disas- 
trous, if not disgraceful, failure. 

It should be understood that only one spirit 
manifests itself through Miss Cook. This is the 
spirit of “Katie King,” who claims to have lived 
on earth, in England, some three hundred years 
ago. 

At aseance held in the early part of last Decem- 
ber at the house of Mr. Cook, the medium’s father, 
there was a very successful apparent materializa- 
tion of “Katie King.” At this seance Mr. Wm. 
Volckman of the Dialectical Society was present, 
and in a somewhat rude way seized the spirit-form 
of “Katie” around the waist and attempted to 








but Katie escaped after a few seconds and returned 
to the cabinet, where, immediately after, Miss 
Cook was found securely bound and sealed, in the 
same position as at the beginning of the seance. 
The object Mr. Volckman had in view in thus 
rudely seizing the spirit-form without permission, 
was to demonstrate that the so-called ‘‘ Katie” and 
Miss Cook were one and the same person; that 
what purported to be a materialized spirit was sim- 
ply the medium, quickly released from her confine- 
ment in the cabinet, probably by invisible, spirit- 
aid, and in some way invested with garments differ- 
ent from those upon her when she was tied in the 
cabinet—perhaps of the spiritual sort, perhaps not 
—and thus really a fraud. This affair has given 
rise to considerable controversy in the Spiritualist 
papers between Mr. Volckman and other parties 
who were present on the occasion. But whatever 
doubt there may have been in Mr. Volckman’s 
mind, or in the minds of others, either before or 
after his unpleasant experiment, as to the honesty 
of Miss Cook’s dealings with the seance, and the 
reality of the spirit manifestations, it has been met 
by evidence of the most unanswerable character, 
furnished by Prof. Crookes, in communications 
addressed to the editor of Zhe Medium and Dav- 
break, a weekly journal devoted to the history, phe- 
nomena, philosophy, and teaching of Spiritualism, 
publishedin London. The second of Mr. Crookes’s 
letters, dated at his residence, 20 Mornington Road, 
London, March 30, we are sure will be inter- 
esting to our readers, and is as follows : 
SPIRIT-FORMS. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F. R. S. 

“In a letter which I wrote to this journal early 
in February last, speaking of the phenomena of 
spirit-forms which have appeared through Miss 
Cook’s mediumship, I said ‘ Let those who are in- 
clined to judge Miss Cook harshly suspend their 
judgment until I bring forward positive evidence 
which I think will be sufficient to settle the ques- 
tion. Miss Cook is now devoting herself exclu- 
sively to a series of private seances with me and 
one or two friends. Enough has taken place to 
thoroughly convince me of the perfect truth and 
honesty of Miss Cook, and to give me every reason 
to expect that the promises so freely made to me 
by Katie will be kept.’ 

“In that letter I described an incident which to 
my mind, went very far toward convincing me that 
Katie and Miss Cook were two separate material 
beings. When Katie was outside the cabinet, 


standing before me, I heard a moaning noise from - 


Miss Cook in the cabinet. I am happy to say that 
I have at last obtained the ‘ absolute proof’ to which 
I referred in the above-quoted letter. 

“T will, for the present, pass over most of the 
tests which Katie has given me on the many occa- 
sions when Miss Cook has favored me with seances 
at this house, and will only describe one or two 
which I have recently had. I have forsome time 
past been experimenting with a phosphorus lamp, 
consisting of a 6 oz. or 8 oz. bottle, containing a little 
phosphorized oil, and tightly corked. I have had 
reason to hope that by the light of this lamp some 
of the mysterious phenomena of the cabinet might 
be rendered visible, and Katie has also expressed 
herself hopefully as to the same result. 

“On March 12th, during a seance here, after 
Katie had been walking among us and talk- 
ing for some time, she retreated behind the 
curtain which separated my laboratory, where the 
company was sitting, from my library which did 
temporary duty as a cabinet. In a minute she 
came to the curtain and called me to her, saying, 
‘Come into the room and lift my medium’s head up, 
she has slipped down.’ Katie was then standing 
before me clothed in her usual white robes and 
turban head-dress. I immediately walked into the 
library up to Miss Cook, Katie stepping aside to 
allow me to pass. I found Miss Cook had slipped 
partly off the sofa, and her head was hanging in 
a very awkward position. I lifted her on to the 
sofa, and in so doing had satisfactory evidence, in 
spite of the darkness, that Miss Cook was not at- 
tired in the ‘ Katie’ costume, but had on her ordi- 
nary black velvet dress, and was in a deep trance. 
Not more than three seconds elapsed between my 


hold her. There was quite a severe struggle, | seeing the white-robed Katie standing before me 
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and my raising Miss Cook on to the sofa from the 
position into which she had fallen. 

“On returning to my post of observation by the 
curtain, Katie again appeared, and said she thought 
she should be able to show herself and her medium 
to me at the same time. The gas was then turned 
out, and she asked for my phosphorus lamp. 
After exhibiting herself by it for some seconds, she 
handed it back to me saying, ‘ Now come in and 
see my medium.’ I closely followed her into the 
library, and by the light of my lamp saw Miss Cook 
lying on the sofa just as I had left her. I looked 
around for Katie, but she had disappeared. I 
called her but there was no answer. 

“On resuming my place Katie soon reappeared, 
and told me that she had been standing close to 
Miss Cook all the time. She then asked if she 
might try an experiment herself, and taking the 
phosphorus lamp from me she passed behind the 
curtain, asking me not to look in for the present. 
In a few minutes she handed the lamp back to me, 
saying she could not succeed, as she had used up all 
the power, but would try again another time. My 
eldest son, a lad of fourteen, who was sitting oppo- 
site me in such a position that he could see behind 
the curtain, tells me he distinctly saw the phospho- 
rus lamp apparently floating about in space over 
Miss Cook, illuminating her as she lay motionless 
on the sofa, but he could not see any one holding 
the lamp. 


“T pass on to a seance held Jast night at Hack- 
ney. Katie never appeared to greater perfection, 
and for nearly two hours she walked about the 
room, conversing familiarly with those present. 
On several occasions she took my arm when walking 
and the impression conveyed to my mind that it was 
a living woman by my side, instead of a visitor from 
the other world was so strong, that the temptation 
to repeat a recent celebrated experiment became al- 
most irresistible. Feeling, however, that if I had 
not a spirit, I had at all events a /ady close to me, 
I asked her permission to clasp her in my arms, so 
as to be able to verify the interesting observations 
which a bold experimentalist has recently some- 
what verbosely recorded. Permission was gra- 
ciously given, and I accordingly did—well, as any 
gentleman would do under the circumstances. Mr. 
Volckman will be pleased to know that I can cor- 
roborate his statement that the ‘ghost’ (not ‘ strug- 
gling,’ however), was as material a being as Miss 
Cook herself. But the sequel shows how wrong it 
is for an experimentalist, however accurate his 
observations may be, to venture to draw an impor- 
tant conclusion from an insufficient amount of 
evidence. 

‘“‘ Katie now said she thought she should be able 
this time to show herself and Miss Cook together. 
I was to turn the gas out and then come with my 
phosphorus lamp into the room now used as a 
cabinet. This I did, having previously asked a 
friend who was skillful at short-hand to take down 
any statement I might make when in the cabinet, 
knowing the importance attaching to first impres- 
sions, and not wishing to leave more to memory 
than necessary. His notes are now before me. 

“T went cautiously into the room, it being dark, 
and felt about for Miss Cook. I found her 
crouching on the floor. Kneeling down, I let 
air enter the lamp, and by its light I saw the 
young lady dressed in black velvet, as she had been 
in the early part of the evening, and to all appear- 
ance perfectly senseles:; she did not move when 
I took her hand and held the light close to her face. 
but continued quietly breathing. Raising the lamp, 
I looked around and saw Katie standing close be- 
hind Miss Cook. She was robed in flowing white 
drapery as we had seen her previously during the 
seance. Holding one of Miss Cook’s hands in 
mine, and still kneeling, I passed the lamp up and 
down so as to illuminate Katie’s whole figure and 
satisfy myself thoroughly that I was really looking 
at the veritable Katie whom I had clasped in my 
arms a few minutes before. and not at the phantasm 
of a disordered brain. She did not speak, but 
moved her head and smiled in recognition. Three 
separate times did I carefully examine Miss Cook 
crouching before me, to be sure that the hand I 
held was that of a living woman, and three separate 
times did I turn the lamp to Katie and examine 
her with steadfast scrutiny until I had no doubt 
whatever of her objective reality. At last Miss 
Cook moved slightly, and Katie instantly motioned 
me to go away. I went to another part of the 
cabinet and then ceased to see Katie, but did not 
leave the room till Miss Cook woke up, and two of 
the visitors came in with a light. 

“ Before concluding this article I wish to give 
some of the points of difference which I had no- 





ticed between Miss Cook and Katie. Katie’s 
height varies; in my house I have seen her six 
inches taller than Miss Cook. Last night, with 
bare feet and not ‘tip-toeing,’ she was four and 
a-half inches taller than Miss Cook. Katie’s neck 
was bare last night; the skin was perfectly smooth 
both to touch and sight, while on Miss Cook’s 
neck is a large blister, which under similar circum- 
stances is distinctly visible and rough to the touch. 
Katie’s ears are unpierced, while Miss Cook 
habitually wears ear-rings. Katie’s complexion is 
very fair, while that of Miss Cook is very dark. 
Katie’s fingers are much longer than Miss Cook’s, 
and her face is also larger. In manners and ways 
of expression there are also many decided dif- 
ferences. 

“Miss Cook’s health is not good enough to 
allow of her giving more of these test seances for 
the next few weeks, and we have therefore, strongly 
advised her to take an entire rest before recom- 
mencing the experimental campaign which I have 
sketched out for her, and the results of which I 
hope to be able to record at some future day.” 


We liave lately received the first number of the 
Equity, a neat and attractive little sheet, edited by 
our old friend and correspondent, Jesse H. Jones, 
and published weekly by the Equity Association at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Jones has for many years been 
interested in Christian Communism, as those of 
our readers will remember who have read his work, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven.” We wish him suc- 
cess in “proclaiming the good news of practical 
Christian righteousness ” to the world. 


THE COMING KING. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


N devoting ourselves to the Sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, it is well that we should con- 
sider what kind of royalty he desires. He was 
born to be a Aimg; and according to all the 
prophecies, is to sit on the throne of David. 
He is to reign “ king of nations,” “and of his 
government there shall be no end.” If this 
language suggests to us ideas which we have 
formed from what we know of the state and 
show of earthly sovereigns, we are liable very 
seriously to mistake the nature of the sovereign- 
ty that Christ is to exercise, and that he de- 
sires. If we make that mistake, we may try 
to make him king in a different way from that 
in which he wishes to reign. The Jews did 
so At one time they worked themselves into 
an enthusiasm in his favor, and endeavored to 
make a king of him in the popular showy way ; 
but he slipped out of their hands and escaped. 
He did not want to be a king in that way. We 
may be sure that his taste is the same now that 
it was then, and that he does not wish to be 
made king in the manner of the potentates of 


this world. The Jews would have made him 
king after their coarse fashion, when in fact he 


was king already in the very way that he de- 
sired. He had begun his kingdom. He said 


to his Father, “I thank thee, Lord of heaven‘ 


and earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” He there recog- 
nized the royal administration of God, in set- 
ting him up as king over that little company of 
disciples—thanking his Father that he had 
chosen an obscure set of persons, who had no 
pomp or power, but who were meek in spirit, 
to be his leading men. Despised fishermen 
were chosen for his cabinet ; obscure mechan- 
ics were to be his secretaries of State and for- 
eign ministers. His kingdom was then begun 








but in such a way that the Jews regarded him 
as a vagabond. He was king of the circle 
which the Father had given him; and when 
they endeavored to make him king after their 
gross Babylonish fashion, he scorned it. 

It is true that Christ will be publicly re- 
ceived as the king of the world. The dispensa- 
tion is coming in which he is to be recognized 
as king over the whole earth, in the same man- 
ner that he was over that small circle. He-has 
had all power in heaven and on earth since his 
Second Coming, and it will be known by. and 
by that he has that power, and his sovereignty 
will be acknowledged and submitted to. But 
we must never think that he has any taste 
whatever for the pomp and trappings of earth- 
ly royalty. He is not seeking these things and 
will not accept them. We may be perfectly 
sure that this is the fact in regard to him, from 
what we know of the essence of his life and 
the spirit that proceeds from him. He said “I 
am meek and lowly in heart,” and we know by 
his presence in our hearts that he spoke the 
truth. There is that in his heart that revolts 
at man-worship. The real delight of his life 
is first of all in the will of the Father—in sub- 
mission instead of rule ; and next to this he 
delights in social enjoyment—union with his 
neighbor, with his disciples, with the church of 
God. He is a lover of God and man. In be- 
coming king, we may be sure that he will 
not value ceremonial inauguration—any great 
demonstration with processions and banners- 
The attentions with which the world seek to 
please their great men, will not please him at all. 

In laboring for Christ’s sovereignty in this 
world, it is important that we get a clear idea 
of what he wants—-what kind of a reception 
would please him—and how he wishes to be 
recognized as king. The idea we get from 
the New Testament is that he loves to dwell 
among simple, loving folks, who live together 
in harmony. The old song, 

“ How pleasant ’tis to see 
Kindred and friends agree ; 
Each in his proper station move, 

And each fulfill his part, 

With sympathizing heart, 

In all the cares of life and love!” 
describes the kind of palace which Christ 
would like to live in. No matter about the 
external situation of that palace—whether it 
is in marble halls or in the cottages of the poor 
—true, faithful, earnest, harmonious spirits are 
the royal habitations that Christ seeks in this 
world. They are the throne and the glory 
that he desires, instead of processions and 
banners and pomp and ceremony. The more 
quiet the palace the better he will like it. 

This view will quiet our imaginations in re- 
spect to what we shall seek, not only for our- 
selves, but for Christ. The Lord said to one 
of the prophets, “Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? Seek them not.” So it may be 
said, “Seekest thou great things for Christ? 
Seek them not.” He revealed himself to the 
meek and lowly in heart, and hid his great 
truths from the wise and prudent. He re- 
jected the offer of worldly sovereignty, and sig- 
nified that he was already king in the way that 
he desired, when he was in the midst of his 
humble followers. We wil! keep these things 
constantly in view, and endeavor to make a 
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palace for Christ that will suit him, and as 
fast as possible subdue the world and make it 
a home for his spirit—a fit place for the king 
of the meek and lowly heart. Then he will be 
king in a sense that suits him—in the only 
sense that is worthy of a rational ambition. 


AFFLICTION. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
Broken in pieces all asunder, 
Lord hunt me not, 
A thing forgot, 
Once a poore creature, now a wonder, 
A wonder tortur’d in the space, 
Betwixt this world and that of grace. 


My thoughts are all a case of knives, 
Wounding my heart 
With scattered smart ; 
As wat’ring pots give flowers their lives. 
Nothing their furie can controll, 
While they do wound and prick my soul. 


All my attendants are at strife, 
Quitting their place 
Unto my face: 
Nothing performs the task of life: 
The elements are let loose to fight, 
And while I live, trie out their right. 


Oh help, my God ! let not their plot 
Kill them and me, 
And also thee, 
Who art my life: dissolve the knot, 
As the sunne scatters by his light 
All the rebellions of the night. 


Then shall those powers, which work for grief, 
Enter thy pay, 
And day by day 
Labour thy praise, and my relief; 
With care and courage building me, 
Till I reach heav’n, and much more thee. 


SARA TOGA—THE UNITED STATES 
HOTEL. 





Saratoga, April, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Saratoga has several special- 
ities, the most conspicuous of which are its hotels. 
In this regard it probably beats the world. This 
remark may sound rather sensational, and possibly 
it is not true; but if not true, will some one prove 
the negative? 

The resident population of the town is about 
9,000, while its hotel capacity is said by Dearborn, 
in his ‘Saratoga and How to See It,” to accommo- 
date 15,000 more during the summer months. 
Fifty hotels in a town of nine thousand! This is 
what they number here. Ten or twelve of these 
hotels are of extraordinary size. Foremost among 
them has stood the “Grand Union”, which with 
its “two miles of halls and twelve acres of carpets’”’ 
rivals all other establishments of the kind. But 
even this splendid structure is to be eclipsed the 
coming season. 

It would seem that the fever for grand hotels in 
this nineteenth century has culminated in the new 
“United States ” now erecting, which will be opened 
in June next. It occupies the site of the old 
‘States” burnt in 1865. A hasty walk with a 
friend through its spacious but unfinished rooms, a 
few weeks ago, and a more hasty interviewing of 
J. D: Stevens, the worthy architect of this massive 
structure, qualifies me to say something about it. 

Five feet in height, topped by the fashionable 
Mansard roof, with several towers and observato- 
ries, the view one gets of this building as he enters 
the city from the south, is startlingly grand. The 
long line of street-frontage. which you behold on a 
nearer approach, is not less remarkable. The rail- 
road front is 175 feet long. This shades off by an 
obtuse angle on to Division-st., where 503 feet more 


are added to the view, making 634 feet in all. This 
is the length of one side of the house. Add to 
this 131 feet for its elegant Broadway front, and 536 
feet for its cottage-wing line and you have a grand 
total of 1,345 feet; outside length of the building, 
about one-fourth of a mile. The depth of the main 
building is 54 feet; the main drawing-room is 51 by 
86 feet; ladies’ private parlor, 26 by 51 feet; four 
private parlors each 24 by Ig feet; dining-room, 
212 by 52 feet; ball-room 112 by 52. In the cot- 
tage-wing there are sixty-five parlors. This wing is 
cut up into suits of rooms, including the parlors 
above-mentioned, numbering from five to seven, 
each suit having a bath-room and water-closet at- 
tached. The number of rooms all told, are 1,136. 
The building covers seven acres, which probably 
includes the inner court, and is one-third larger 
than any other hotel in Saratoga. This, to one 
who has seen the “ Grand Union,” may seem like 
an exaggerated statement, but it is made on the 
authority of Mr. Stevens, and is probably correct. 
My visit was too brief to venture an opinion as 
to the strength and durability of the building, but 
its finish is evidently of a high order—not gaudy, 
but chaste and elegant. Neither can I say much 
of the details of its interior arrangements, but infer 
that they embrace all of the modern improvements 
essential in such an establishment. Two steam 
elevators will run for the convenience of guests, 
and electricity is to be the means of communica- 
tion throughout the building. There is water on 
every floor and the conveniences for bathing are 
ample. The probable cost will be a million of dol- 
lars, if not more. What an investment is this fora 
hotel which isto be opened only three months in 
the year! B. 


THE HAWTHORN TREE. 


F = who are fond of story and song have read 
or heard of this celebrated tree; but as all 
have not sat under its branches or inhaled its rich 
fragrance, a few remarks from one that has had that 
privilege may be acceptable. The European Haw- 
thorn (Crategus Oxycantha, L.) grows considerably 
larger than its representative in this country; | 
have seen it (as near as I can judge), from fifteen 
to eighteen inches in diameter, one foot from the 
ground; the trunk ten to twelve feet to the first 
limb; then branching out high and wide until it 
attained the hight of thirty-five or forty feet, cover- 
ing a space nearly aslarge. The flowers and leaves 
resemble those of the American species ; but the 
fruit is smaller, the clusters are larger, and more 
pleasant to the taste. This tree, in common with 
the oak and apple, allows the delicate roots of the 
Mistletoe to strike into its ample limbs, and to 
feed on its bounty until it attains the size of the 
largest currant bush, giving grace to its limbs 
in summer and clothing to its leafless branches in 
winter. 

In the merry month of May the aged may be 
seen sitting under the shade of the hawthorn tree 
listening to the sweet warbling of numerous birds 
that delight to sport, make love, and build among 
its branches ; or watching the bees that sip the rich 
nectar and hum among the blossoms, and inhale 
the pleasant perfume that sheds its treasures far 
and near: 

“* The manly youth and maiden fair to this famed tree 

would oft’ repair, 

The hero, too, might there be found, 

And wonders tell to all around.” 

The children seem more joyous and sportive as 
they near its friendly shade and it is a treat to see 
the merry groups as they gambol among the ex- 
hilarating blossoms which never tire in giving until 
all is spent. 


“Then scatter your charms sweet thorn of the meed, 
And gladden the heart of both rider and steed.” 





A word more about the Mistletoe—that wonder- 


ful plant that has added so much pleasure to the 
Christmas feasts in cottage and in hall, besides 
sustaining innumerable birds in winter by its trans- 
parent and beautiful berries. In form it resembles 
a vigorous black-currant bush, with yellowish green 
wood and small nearly round glassy leaves, and 
berries similar to the white currant in size, but un- 
like them, they do not grow inclusters. The Druids 
made much of this plant and it appears to have 
been appreciated from the time that Britain was 
peopled by painted savages. It could tell strange 
tales of love and romance if it had the power of 
memory and the gift of tongues. c. & 


PEDIGREE WHEAT. 





An argument from the vegetable kingdom in fa- 
vor of consanguineous marriage is adduced by 
Wm. Adams in an article in the Fortnightly Re- 
view on that subject: 


“Tt is that of a certain description of wheat called 
pedigree wheat, which was shown at the London 
Exhibition of 1862 by Mr. Hallett of Brighton. 
This gentleman having selected one ear of wheat 
of remarkably fine quality, sowed the grains sepa- 
rately at a distance of twelve inches apart. The 
next year he selected the finest ear produced from 
the former, and treated that in a similar way; and 
so on for a period of five years, always selecting 
the finest ear of one season for the seed of the 
next. This wheat, therefore, was close-bred through- 
out these five generations. In wheat each individ- 
ual is hermaphrodite, that is, contains both the 
stamen and the pistil, the flowers grow close to- 
gether in a spike. and the number of stems thrown 
up from one seed all stand in a mass together. 
Hence it is improbable that the stigma of any 
flower should receive pollen from any but either its 
own anthers, or those of another flower on the 
same plant, which, it is admitted can not be consid- 
ered a distinct individual. On this point Mr. Hal- 
lett says, “As to crossing, I must in theory admit 
the possibility of its taking place, but have the full- 
est conviction that practically it has not taken place 
in my wheat and other cereals.” What then were 
the results of this experiment? At the end of the 
fifth year the following were the results :—First, 
the length of the ear was about doubled ; that is four 
inches and three-eighths, the length of the original 
ear, had increased to eight inches and three-quar- 
ers, the length of the finest ear of the fifth season. 
Second the contents of the ears were nearly trebled ; 
that is the contents of the original ear, 45 grains, 
had increased to 123 grains, the contents of the 
finest ear of the fifth season. Third, the tillering pow- 
er of the seed, or the power of putting forth new 


shoots from the root or round the bottom of the: 


original stalk on which depends the number of ears, 
was increased five-fold; that is, from ten ears on 
the stool in the second season, the produce of the 
original ear, to fifty-two ears on the stool, the 
produce of the finest ear of the fifth season. Mr. 
Hallett is also said to have found that since the 
Exhibition the improvement in the sixth genera- 
tion has been even greater than in any of the 
others. Assuming the accuracy of all these state- 
ments, they clearly tend to show that in the vege- 
table kingdom the closest possible breeding does 
not produce degeneracy, and that no argument can 
be drawn from this source in opposition to consan- 
guineous marriages.” 


THE RELIGION OF THE 0. C. 





HEN we reply to questions often put to us 

about our religious beliefs, that we are of 
the orthodox type, Bible students, believers in in- 
spiration, miracles, and practical Christianity ; and 
when we reply to further interrogatories, that we 
are not strict Sabbatarians, but regard all days 
alike, at least in spirit; that we are not, touching 
the relation of the sexes, monogamists on the one 
hand, nor polygamists on the other; that we are 
not given to public preaching, praying and prose- 
lyting, after the fashion of the churches, and con- 
sequently are not regarded by them as very re- 
ligious, our questioners are sometimes not a little 





puzzled to know where to classify us on the catalogue 
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of religious sects. A candid, gentlemanly in- 
terviewer said to us, on one occasion : 

“] find, sir, that there is no use in trying to iden- 
tify the O. C. with any sect, class or society of re- 
ligionists, socialists, reformers, or infidels, that ever 
had an organization or an existence on this earth ; 
therefore this movement of yours must be some- 
thing ‘new under the sun,’ Solomon’s opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

“ That is true,” we replied, “for the simple reason 
that the founder of the O. C. made the discovery, 
some forty years ago, that the development of 
Christianity was Progressive (see Christ’s parable 
of the growth of the mustard seed); so that the 
process of regenerating men is that of growth— 
the growth of a vital faith in the heart, changing 
the whole character from selfishness to love.” Such 
is the basis of our organization, the soul of which 
is expressed in the watchword, ‘Union with Christ’ 
—a union very clearly defined in the following ex- 
tract from a Home-Talk by J. H. N. in 1849: 


“Union with Christ is the foundation of all true 
spirituality. We will not encourage ourselves or others 
to consider any thing of real value that does not grow 
on this ste: and we want no quackery in this matter, 
but the genuine article. People spiritualize in many ex- 
ternal ways—by science, by acquaintance with mere 
mesmerism and mysticism—without really uniting with 
Christ. All seeming spirituality of that sort is never- 
theless only a more decent growth of the same selfish- 
ness that exists in natural, carnal men. Egotism is iso- 
lation of life, however refined. The cloth is the same, 
though the velvet or nap may be finer in some cases 
than in others. 


“Union with Christ is the essence of holiness—the 
source of attraction—the basis of the character de- 
scribed in the 13 chapter of Ist Cor., the soul of charity 
or love. The whole doctrine of holiness, from the 
original Bible gospel of salvation from sin, to a Com- 
munity, of interests and affections—from the very be- 
ginning of a confession-of Christ as a Savior, up to the 
development of our new social life in the Oneida Com- 
munity is all founded on union with Christ. If we are 
united with him we must have a good conscience, be- 
cause he has a good conscience. If he lives in us we 
are justified because he is justified—we are holy be- 
cause he is holy—we are in the resurrection, because he 
is in the resuryection. Self is extinguished ; for if mem- 
bers of him, we are members of one another, and ex- 
clusive property is abolished. The settled methods of 
the world are the fitting array of isolated life, and it is 
foolish to attempt to put upon selfish isolated life any 
other garments. If lives are divided, their prop- 
erty ought to be. Indeed, to attempt community of 
interests where there is not community of life, is to put 
together things that are not matched. And on the other 
hand if there is community of life, as there will be 
where there is union with Christ and identification with 
him, there will be perfect consolidation of all interests. 
I feel anxious to keep the idea of union with Christ 
clear and bright among us. For on that union depends 
the safety of our position—our holiness—our spirituality 
—our freedom from seltis hness.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the re- 
ligion of the O. C. is based on confidence in, and 
attractions for a living, intelligent person, with 
whom the closest intimacy is maintained. Indeed, it 
is a union not only with the person of Jesus Christ, 
but also with a host of communistic friends whom 
he has redeemed from bondage to sin, recognizing 
them as members of his own body, his church, and 
sharing with him the labors and responsibilities of 
this world’s redemption. The following paragraph, 
from an article in the Berean entitled * Our Rela- 
tions to the Primitive Church,” will give the read- 
er a slight conception of the views we hold regard- 


ing our relations to that government in the heavens : © 


“We discern in that Church, unseen as it is, a vast 
accumulation of perfected human sympathies, which 
when faith shall admit them to action in this world will 
Produce effects which will amaze the most hopeful ex. 
pectants of the day of redemption. God is manifes 


n the flesh, at the present time, on a scale of which few 








have any conception. Most persons are gazing into the 
heavens through a very narrow tube. They see but one 
bright particular star, while the whole firmament is 
studded with constellations. Jesus Christ in his own 
person is regarded as the only incarnation of God ; 
whereas he is but the head of a great spiritual body 
which includes the persons of all the primitive believers ; 
and in that whole body dwells the fullness of the God- 
head. In an important sense it may be said that in- 
stead of one Christ, we have above us at least a hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand Christs! So far as human 
sympathies are concerned, the power of salvation which 
God gained by the incarnation of his Son, has since 
been multiplied by the number of all the perfected mem- 
bers of his body.” G. Cc. 


I have a favor to ask: When my sons are grown 
up, I would ask you, O my friends, to punish them, 
and I would have you trouble them, as | have 
troubled you, if they seem to care about riches, or 
any thing, more than about virtue ; or if they pre- 
tend to be something when they are really nothing 
—then reprove them, as I have reproved you, for 
not caring about that which they ought to care 
and thinking that they are something when they 
are really nothing. And if you do this, I and my 
sons will have received justice at your hands. 

—Plato. 





“ THE ANCIENT CITY.” 


A reviewer in the nation, thus comments on 
“The Ancient City,” a work by M. de Coulanges. 
Speaking of Italy and Greece he says: 


** The solution which M. de Coulanges reaches is, that 
the primeval organic unit, the only depositary of gov- 
ernmental power, was the family, and the single social 
force which governed this unit, which created succeed- 
ing institutions, and which long controlled the progress 
of development, was a religious belief; in other words, 
the oldest and simplest organization was purely domes- 
tic, and the only law which guided the actions of in- 
dividuals were religious precepts—the sole conception 
of a law was as a religion. 

“ What was the nature of this religion ? The later 
Greek and Roman mythologies have made us familiar 
twith Zeus and Jupiter and other personifications of the 
powers of nature, but far anterior to these conceptions 
here was a primitive religion common to the races in- 
habiting Italy and Greece, and tu the Eastern Aryans, 
traces of which are found not only in their literature 
but plainer still in the sacred formulas, ritual, and cus- 
toms. of which we have already spoken. This was the 
worship of deceased ancestors. The primeval Greek 
and Italian believed that when the dead were properly 
buried their souls existed in some exalted and divine 
condition in connection with their bodies, and such 
divine souls of deceased ancestors we re regarded as the 
separate gods of the living families which were descend- 


ed from them. These human souls, deified by death, ° 


were called by the Greeks demons or heroes, and by the 
Latins dares or manes. Hence arose the worship of the 
dead, which was strictly and entirely a family cult, and 
consisting in offerings of food and drink placed at or 
poured upon the tomb, that the divine inmate might 
be nourished or gratified ; and accompanied by prayers 
and hymns, which were recited according to an unvary- 
ing formula. As long as these offerings were regularly 
kept up, the manes continued happy and propitious, 
watching over and aiding the living family ; but if for 
any cause they ceased, the manes became malevolent 
and hostile to the living, so that the family was not only 
without supernatural help but was exposed to super- 
natural wrath. On this belief were based not only the 
rites of burial and of votive offerings, which classical 
literature shows to have been so sacred, but also all the 
institutions, apparently so strange and arbitrary, which 
tended to perpetuate the family by clothing its head— 
the pater familias—with supreme power over wife, chil- 
dren and property, by confining its succession to male 
descendants or collaterals (agnates), and by entirely 
excluding from it the females when they married and 
thus passed within the dominion of another household 
chief. Connected with this deification of dead ances- 
tors was the worship of the sacred household fire. In 
every dwelling was a hearth or altar, on which was kept 
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a constant fire that was worshiped at proper intervals 
by prayers, hymns, and offerings of food and wine. This 
sacred flame was not a separate deity ; it was a symbol, 
an interior representation of the ancestral souls repos- 
ing in their tomb exterior to the dwelling, so that Pena- 
tes, Sacred Fire, Manes and Lares were used as con- 
vertible terms. ‘This was the primitive religion. It was 
purely a household function. Each family, as it hada 
distinct line of ancestors, had a distinct series of gods 
peculiar to itself, which belonged to it, and were indiffer- 
ent and even hostile to other gods and foreign house- 
holds. ‘These ancient peoples had no conception of the 
natural family bound together by ties of kinship and 
affection ; their family was only a religious organism, an 


outgrowth of tyrannical beliefs. 
* + * * * * 


‘*We pass to the development of tlie family into the 
city. Starting with a single married pair and household 
it is plain that in a few generations, by the marriage of 
males, there would be many separate families, all united 
in blood because descended from this common stock— 
cousins in widening degiees. ‘These would naturally be 
grouped around the original center. While each would 
have its own household worship, the sacred rites far 
excellence of the first ancestor would be transmitted in a 
single line from eldest son to eldest son, and the one for 
the time being would be the chief of the entire kindred. 
In such an associated band of consanguinei M. de Coul- 
anges sees the true Roman and Greek gexs—an institu- 
tion which has puzzled so many historians. The gens 
was, therefore, an enlarged family, a collection of kin- 
dred households descended through the males froma 
single remote stock, naturally dwelling in the same 
neigborhood, possessing common sacred rites, presided 
over by achiei to whom the priestly office had been 
handed down by succession. We must assume an epoch 
when the territory of Italy and of Greece was covered 
by these gentes, these larger families ; they were the only 
political organism of the existing society. 
from the single family intu the larger gens was natural and 
inevitable, but the succeeding steps were voluntary and 
designed. For various reasons—for purposes of detence 
or aggression—a number of neighboring gez/es united in 


The passage 


an association, which among the Latins was called the 
curia, and among the Greeks the pirafria. ‘The religion 
forbade the absorption of one gevs into another, for the 
gods and worship of each were peculiar to itself; but 
nothing forbade an external union in which the gentile 
organization and its sacra should be preserved. ‘The 
gentes, therefore, remained undisturbed, each within its 
own sphere; a new combination among them was sim- 
ply invented. But the religious idea still denominated ; 
for a political conception not based upon religion was 
impossible. The cuvia and the psratria was furnished 
with its own special gods, its ritual, prayers, hymns, 
offerings, sacred fire, and presiding priests. How long 
this political form lasted is not known, but in time a fur- 
ther combination was needed, andseveral curia or phra- 
trie united in a tribe. The same religious principle 
governed this new social element ; the gevées ana the 
curi@ with their attributes were preserved, but the tribe 
adopted its own gods, worship and priest. Finally, the 
last stage of the progress was reached, and the union of 
tribes produced the city. In their infancy each city pos- 
sessed its peculiar duties, sacred rites, and priestiy head. 
This conception of religion as a matter of local con- 
cern gave birth to an-intensity of political independence 
among the various municipalities which has had no 
parallel in subsequent ages. ° * ® 
“In a society established on such principles, individu- 
al liberty could,not exist. The citizen was subordinate 
in every thing, and without reserve, to the city ; he be- 
longed to it body and soul. ‘The religion which had pro- 
duced the state, and the state which supported the reli- 
gion, sustained each other, and made but one; these 
two powers, associated and confounded, formed a power 
almost superhuman, to which the soul and the body were 
equally enslaved. ‘here was nothing independent in 
man ; his body belonged to the state, and was devoted 
toitsdefence. . .. The ancients, theretore, knew 
neither liberty in private life, liberty in educaiion, nor 
religious liberty. ‘he human person counted for very 
little against that holy and aimost divine authority which 
was called country or the state. ‘I'he state had not only, 
as we have in our modern societies, a right to adminis- 
ter justice to the citizens ; it could strike when one was 
not guilty, and simply for its own interest. . . . It 
is a singular error, therefore, among all human errors, 
to believe that in the ancient cities men enjoyed liberty. 
They had not even the idea of it. ‘hey did not believe 


that there could exist any right as against the city and 
its gods.” 


‘ 
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THE NEWS. 





The English House of Commons has voted the grant 
of £25,000 to Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley recommended 
in the special message of the Queen. 

The Treasury Statistical Bureau at Washington has 
received copies of the first published report ever made 
in Japan on commerce and navigation. The volume 
contains one hundred and forty pages well-printed in 
the Japanese and English languages. 

The French steamer L’ Amerique abandoned at sea 
in a supposed sinking condition, has been towed into 
Plymouth by the English steamers Spray and F. J. Barry, 
the water pumped out, and the fine vessel, valued at 
one million dollars, will soon be made sea-worthy. The 
rescuers ciaim five hundred thousand dollars salvage. 

Reports from the Mississippi Valley below Memphis 
give a gloomy picture of the sufferings of planters and 
others from high water. The late rains have so swollen 
the large tributaries to the Mississippi, that the latter is 
full to overflowing and threatens the country with a 
disastrous inundation. Several crevasses in the Arkan- 
sas river have already occurred and many plantations 
are under water. But it is in Louisiana where the 
greatest distress exists from the overflow of the river. 
Official reports say that the whole country from Monroe 
to the mouth of the Red river is under water and that 
ten thousand people in that district will soon be on the 
verge of starvation. 

According to the latest reports from Bald Mountain 
in North Carolina, the rumbling sounds and reports 
which have been heard during the past few months, and 
which have been taken as indications of volcanic action, 
are caused by the explosion of large quantities of nitro- 
glycerine in Boggin’s Cut where a large force is at work 
day and night blasting out granite, limestone and sand- 
stone. The Aaleigh News gives the following summary 
of the result of the scare: ‘‘ The Bald Mountain scare 
has caused fifty-five conversions to religion, broken up 
twenty-seven illicit whiskey distilleries, driven from the 
country two sub-revenue officials, rid the mountain of a 
sorry preacher, and furnished us with several columns of 
reading matter.” 

The plan of campaign agaist the Carlists proposed by 
Marshal Serrano and Admiral Topete has been adopted. 
Gen. Concha has disembarked 10,000 troops at Santona 
and the Carlists will be attacked simultaneously at dif- 
fereut points. ‘he Carlists have organized a Govern- 
ment with a regular Cabinet in which Gen. Elio is Min- 
ister of War; Admiral Vinalet, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; and Sefior Pinal Minister of Finances and of the 
Interior. 

The revised Constitution of Switzerland has been 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. A dispatch from 
Berne says there is great public rejoicing over the event, 
torchlight processions, illuminations and other demon- 
strations of popular delight. 

The application of Dr. Kenealy for a new trial for 
Arthur Orton on the ground of want of jurisdiction by 
the court, and that the verdict was not in accordance with 
the evidence, has been refused, thus finally disposing of 
the case. 


President Grant has vetoed the Senate Finance Bill 
which provided for an increase of the National currency 
of over $60,000,000. The President expresses his firm 
determination to adhere to the principle of reducing the 
present inflated state of the National currency, and of 
promoting by every means the National credit. The 
message was received in New York with rejoicing, and 
business men generally will feel relieved of the uncer- 
tainty of an impending flood of wild speculation based 
on irredeemable paper money. 

Bayard Taylor has been revisiting Egypt after an ab- 
sence of twenty-two years. In his letters to the 7ridune 
he mentions as the greatest change he noticed was the 
rapid spread of the English language. He says, speak- 
ing of a street scene in Alexandria : 

“A far larger stream of human life, and a more motley 
mixture of nationalities, poured through the square ; 
otherwise I noticed but one striking change. This is 
the astonishing spread of the English language within 
the last twenty years, resulting both from the numbers 
of English and American travelers who visit the East, 
and the use of the language by travelers of other nation- 
alities. French, which, until the last few years was in- 





dispensable, has been slowly fading in the background, 
and is already less available than English, for Italy and 
all the Orient. I was a little surprised, in Rome, at 
being accosted by a native boot-black with, “ Shine up 
your boots?” In Naples, every peddler of canes, coral, 
photographs, and shell-fish knows at least enough to 
make a good bargain; but this is nothing to what one 
meets in Egypt. The bright-witted boys learn the lan- 
guage with amazing rapidity, and are so apt at guessing 
what they do not literally usderstand that the traveler 
no longer requires an interpreter. At the base of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar to-day a ragged and° dirty little girl came 
out of a fellah hut and followed us, crying, Give me 
ha’ penny! All the coachmen and most of the shop- 
keepers are familiar with the words necessary to their 
business, and prefer to use them, even’ after they see 
that you are acquainted with Italian or Arabic. The 
simple, natural structure of the English language un- 
doubtedly contributes also to its extension. It is al- 
ready the leading language of the world, spoken by 
ninety millions of people (double the number of the 
French-speaking races), and so extending its conquests 
year by year that its practical value is in advance of that 
of any other tongue.” 

The Erie Canal will be opened on the 5th of May. 

The funeral of Dr. Livingstune took place in London 
on Saturday morning, April 18, in Westminster Abbey, 
and was attended by a great crowd including a full rep- 
resentation from the Royal Geographical Society. ‘The 
Queen and Prince of Wales sent their carriages as a 
mark of respect, and Baroness Burdett Coutts sent a 
beautiful selection of flowers to be placed on the coffin. 

The contest between Baxter and Brooks, the rival 
candidates for the Governorship of Arkansas resulting 
in open war, the President has ordered the United 
States, forces stationed at Little Rock to preserve order 
in the city and prevent bloodshed between the contend- 
ing parties. 

The oil producers of Pennsylvania are talking of 
ordering a suspension of boring for ninety days, to les- 
sen the supply and increase the price of the article. 


Two salmsn trout—supposed to be a part of the 
lot put into the lake two years ago by H. C. Wilson 
—were caught to day in Fish Creek, each twelve 
or fourteen inches in length. One was caught by 
young Mr. Dieo and the other by Mr. Hollenbeck. 
The fish were both restored to the creek after a 
short exhibition. These make seven of this kind 
of fish which have already been caught in the 
Oneida Lake or streams running into it, since they 
were put into these waterés. 


As to the question, What shall we do with the 
dead—burn or bury? here is what somebody’s 
song, recently set to music, says : 

“Oh! bury Bartholomew out in the woods, 

In a beautiful hole iv the ground, 
Where the bumble-bees buzz and the woodpeckers 
sing, 
And the straddle-bugs tumble around. 
So that, in winter, when the snows and the slush 
Have covered his last little bed, 
His brother Artemus can go out with Jane 
And visit the place with his sled.” 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


Grown by the Oneida Community. 
Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address, [Z. H. B.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Commuhity. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerma Commodnity, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and ‘Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The lrapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25; 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” *‘ Spirit 
ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. €.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Cx ity Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail -ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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